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and the Adriatic. The concluding essay rehearses once again the 
lessons of the failure of 1815-1822. 

The breadth of Mr. Marriott's learning combines with the ease and 
clarity of his style to fit him peculiarly for the instruction of that 
enormous thinking public which, both in Britain and America, has 
been shocked in these last years by a realization of its ignorance of 
the evolution of modern Europe into a belated excursion to its his- 
torical sources. It is true that Mr. Marriott cannot add very much 
to the close student's knowledge of nineteenth century diplomacy; as 
he points out more than once, the field of research is strictly limited 
by the impossibility of obtaining access to the British Foreign Office 
Papers of the last sixty years, and by the care with which these records 
are guarded from the public eye as far back as the accession of Vic- 
toria. Also, in the nature of the case, he is far more concerned that the 
great questions shall be properly asked than that an historian should 
be expected to answer them. But he excels in the art of making these 
questions grow and stand out from their true historical background, 
and thoughtful people will at least find in his appeal to history a whole- 
some corrective to the glib anathematization of phrases like "secret 
diplomacy" and "balance of power" that seems in too many quarters 
to do duty for an honest study of the international past. 

W. P. M. Kennedy. 

University of Toronto. 

The State and the Nation. By Edward Jenks. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. Pp. vii, 312.) 

The State in Peace and War. By John Watson. (Glasgow and 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii, 296.) 

Political scientists are laboring under a grave handicap. Their 
terminology is defective. How shall we describe the concept to which 
many of us are accustomed to apply the term state? What is the 
difference between a state and a nation? Too much of our energy is 
in a fair way to be dissipated in barren logomachy. Fundamental 
definitions need standardization. 

Professor Edward Jenks has recently revised the text, long known 
under the title of A Short History of Politics, and renamed it The 
State and the Nation. The new name implies a distinction between 
the two concepts. When we examine the contents of the volume, we 
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find that the author means by state the institutions by which govern- 
ment is carried on. He does not mean even all the institutions of 
government, but merely that one, or more, to which the others are 
subordinate (see p. 10). Now comes Professor John Watson with a 
wholly new book, The State in Peace and War, and declares that "it is 
of great importance to recognize that the state can not be identified 
with the government, which is merely the organ through which the 
harmony of the various organizations included in the state is effected." 
He proceeds to quote with approval from Mr. Bosanquet: "The state 
includes the whole hierarchy of institutions by which life is determined, 
from the family to the trade, and from the trade to the church and the 
university." So he is able to conclude that national gildsmen like Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole are not attacking the state, as they had supposed, but 
are merely discussing theories of government. Professor Watson's 
concept of the state is distinguishable with difficulty from Professor 
Jenks' concept of the nation. 

In this age of reconciliation between bookishness and worldliness 
political scientists should profit by the example of the economists and 
adapt their terminology, as far as practicable, to the language of the 
men of affairs. The sense in which such men employ the terms is 
indicated by the choice of language in the covenant of the League of 
Nations. In certain international relationships a distinction is recog- 
nized between fully self-governing dominions and colonies and other 
states, but none between state and nation. The political scientist 
will not find it practicable to use the terms interchangeably, but he 
should not employ them arbitrarily in a sense inconsistent with their 
use in the covenant. 

The most interesting chapter in Professor Jenks' book, to the reader 
already acquainted with it in its earlier form, is the last on "Proposals 
of Change." He discusses the League of Nations, proportional rep- 
resentation, the Whitley scheme, syndicalism, national gilds, and 
state socialism. His disposition is unsanguine, though not in all cases 
unsympathetic. 

Professor Watson's little volume should be a welcome addition to 
the literature of politics. Well versed in the classical learning of Vic- 
torian Oxford, loving his Plato and his Aristotle, his Kant and his 
T. H. Green, he reports and refreshens the idealistic political philosophy 
of which Americans cannot afford to become heedless. His is a point 
of view that is perhaps already too rare in this realistic generation. 

A. N. Holcombe. 

Harvard University. 



